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INTRODUCTION. 




OUISE VON PLOENNIES, the author of the story 
g?'^ translated in these pages, has long since won an hon- 
>: 'p orable name in her own country by her writings, both 
in prose and in poetry. A few notices of her life and career, which 
have been gathered from German sources, together with some remarks 
illustrative of this story, may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
this volume. 

Her father was Dr. Philip Leisler, a distinguished physician and nat- 
uralist, who lived in Hanau, where his gifted daughter was born on 
the 7th of November, 1803. In this little town of Hesse-Cassel she 
passed the years of her childhood and early youth, under influences of 
education which were friendly to the development of her powers. 
She early discovered a taste for poetry and poetic composition," and at 
the age of ten surprised a teacher, who gave her instruction in English, 
with a poetical translation of one of Cowper's poems. In 1824 she 
married Dr. August von Ploennies, a physician of Darmstadt, whose 
distinction in his profession gained for him the rank of Medical Coun- 
sellor, In Darmstadt, the capital of Hesse-Darmstadt, and the resi- 

VII 
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dence of the Grand Duke, she lived until 1847, when her husband died. 
Since that time, she has lived in Jugenheim, a little place on the so- 
called Berg Strasse, — an elevated and beautiful region of country on 
the western slopes of the Odenwald, and stretching from Darmstadt 
to Heidelberg and the Rhine. It was during the latter part of her 
married life that she began her career as an author. The first 
volume which we have found mentioned, as published by her, is 
entitled Britannia^ a Selection of English Poetry^ which s^peared in 
1843. In 1844 she sent to press a volume of her poems, which was 
followed in the same year by two little books of poetry, intended 
especially for children. In 1845 she published, in two volumes, a 
work entitled Becollections of Travel in Belgium. In .1349 and 1850 
appeared successively two volumes of Sonnets, the one entitled 
Abe'ard and Eloise^ the other Oscar and Cfianetta. These were 
followed, in 1851, by a volume of JVeto Poems. The last work 
which we have found mentioned as proceeding from her pen is a 
poem, under the title of MariTcen of Nymwegen^ which appeared in 
Berlin, in 1863. But Frau von Ploennies is also favorably known by 
works of less extent in the department of prose fiction ; and the tales 
which she has published at different times display the fine qualities 
of a poetic mind ; and especially a genial sense for nature, a fancy 
lively and stored with images of grace and beauty, and a ready 
command of charming poetic diction. Of these tales the " Princess 
Bse " has attained the widest popularity in Germany, where it has 
passed tbroagh twenty-four editions. In this country, too, it has 
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been received with great favor; and a German publishing house in 
Boston has issued six different editions of it. 

The author has laid the scene of her story in the Harz moun- 
tains, — a region famed no less for its natural scenery than for its 
historical associations and its legendary lore ; attractive to lovers of 
science by a soil rich in mineral and metallic wealth, and by the 
industrial pursuits of its inhabitants, and to the lovers of the poetical 
and the marvellous by the storied traditions which invest its streams 
and its hills and valleys. With a rare skill the author has availed 
herself of all these sources of interest in the invention of her story, 
and so mingled together fact and fiction, the agreeable and the 
useful, as to win the willing suffrages of all readers. The Harz 
range lies chiefly in Hanover, but also partly in Prussia, Brunswick, 
and Anhalt-Bemburg. It is divided into the Upper and the Lower 
Harz, the former lying to the west, and the latter to the east, of the 
Brocken. The Lower Harz, where the scene of our story is laid, 
exceeds the Upper in natural beauty and in the interest of its his- 
torical associations. While the Upper has deeper valleys and 
steeper ravines, the Lower affords a greater variety of charming 
prospects and landscapes, and in the early summer-time presents a 
most picturesque appearance in the rich and fresh verdure of its 
forests, and in the full and rushing streams which flow down from 
its sides. It also abounds in venerable ruins of castles and convents 
belonging to the middle ages ; for it was the residence of the German 
emperors from Heniy I. to Henry IV., who erected here their massive 
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castles, and founded their bishoprics and richest priories. In modem 
times, with the advance of science, the soil has been made to yield up 
its precious treasures, and its streams to minister to the service of 
man, in various departments of labor, and its towns and valleys 
have become places of busy industrial pursuits, which are a source 
of revenue both to the government and to the people. The celebrated 
Brocken is the highest point of the Harz. It is a mountain of prim- 
itive granite, rising to an elevation of about thirty-five hundred feet ; 
and it commands a fine prospect whenever it chances to have a clear 
atmosphere, though many a disappointed traveller has clambered its 
rocky sides only to find it wrapped in mist. But it has reached 
an eminence in tradition and in literature far higher than in nature; 
for it is the cradle and the cherished home of some of the most 
popular German superstitions, and the genius of Goethe has given 
it an imperishable fame by the well-known scene, in his Faust, of 
the Walpurgisnacht. In the sombre mythology of the Germans the 
wilder scenes of nature are conceived as the haunts of evil spirits; 
and many a natural bridge, and dark cavern, and rugged cliff, is' 
fancied as the very heritage of the Evil One, and is called by his 
name. So it has fared with the Brocken ; and the names of Devil's 
Pulpit and Witches' Altar, by which some of its granite masses are 
still called, bear witness to these deep-seated, popular superstitions. 
In this story our author has recalled the old legend, according to 
which there is on the eve of May-day, called in German WcdpurgiS' 
nacht, a general gathering of witches on the Brocken, where they go 
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through their wild orgies of song and dance, in token of their alle- 
giance to the devil. But the Use stream and valley, on which the 
chief interest of this story turns, have for us more cheerful aspects 
both in nature and in legend. This mountain stream rises on the 
eastern side of the Brocken, and for several miles rushes down in a 
succession of fine waterfalls over huge blocks of granite and broken 
stones, its banks shut in by high pines and firs, and lower down by 
beech-trees. At Usenburg it leaves the mountain region, and flows on 
in fuller current, through a more level and settled country, and finally 
empties its waters into the Ocker. The favorite road to the Brocken 
is from Usenburg up this beautiful valley of the Use. To one place 
in the valley the author has alluded in the address to the reader. 
This is the Ilsenstein, a granite rock which rises up perpendicularly 
from the valley to the height of more than two hundred feet. Oppo- 
site to it, on the other side of the Use, is a similar, though less pre- 
cipitous cliff; and the probability is that they were once united, but 
were sundered by some convulsion of nature, and a passage made 
through them by the stream. Many are the legends which associate this 
beautiful vale with the fortunes of a fair maiden bearing the name of 
Use. To begin with the earliest, — it is related, that, at the deluge, 
two lovers fled towards the Brocken to escape the all-devouring flood. 
On their way thither they reached a high cliff, and while they were stand- 
ing there the cliff was suddenly rent asunder, and parted them from 
each other ; whereupon, in despair, they flung themselves into each other's 
arms, and so perished in the waters. In another form of the story. 
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a fair Princess Use once abode in the vale. She had an enchanted 
castle on the Ilsenstein; and there, indeed, it j-et stands, though 
unseen by vulgar eyes. Every morning at sunrise she opens the 
Ilsenstein, and glides down to bathe in the stream, and whoever is 
so fortunate as to meet her is carried to her castle, and entertained 
in costliest style, and sent away loaded with rich presents. But we 
have not space for all the marvels of this storied spot, and we must 
be content to refer the curious reader to Grimm's book of German 
Legends, where he will find them all unfolded, with many others of 
like character. 

Such are some of the local and traditional features of the story 
which is translated in the following pages. The translator has per- 
formed her task, as it seems to the writer of these lines, with fidelity 
and skill ; and all who are familiar with the original will readily allow 
that she has well overcome the difficulties of rendering a story into 
English, which is so thoroughly German in its conception and execu- 
tion. It is now published, with the hope that its readers, and 
especially the young, may derive from it both entertainment and 

instruction. 

J. L. L. 

Brown Uioversity, Providbnce, Nov. 1, 1867. 
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I EAR READER, — First of all let me entreat you not to 
confound me with the legend of the beautifhl Princess Use, 
who, with her castle and treasures, many long years ago 
disappeared beneath the Ilsenstein, and still in the early morning ever 
comes up to bathe in the fountain. Your guide^ will tell you all 
about that legend if you ride over the Ilsenburger Schlossberg, on a 
sure-footed mule, up to the beautiful cliff which bears the name of 
the princess and of the stream that flows through the valley below. 
I am not the legend, but only a story, meagre and homely, and not 
in the least entitled to your favor, dear reader. I neither rest upon 
tradition, nor may claim even the merit, so highly praised in our day, 
of being purely national. 

The legend of the Princess Use is a distant cousin of mine, much 
more distinguished than I am; and this relationship to me and mine 
has never been exactly to her taste. And now, since the high honor has 
been recently granted her of being portrayed on the walls of a glorious 

xra 
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temple of art by a man Mgbly favored of God, the greatest master of 
this century and of many centuries, she will not even notice me at all. 
If, perchance, dear reader, you live in that splendid capital, or ever 
have been there, where a noble monarch,* endowed with a fine sense for 
art, is erecting that temple, you have not neglected, what no one neg- 
lects, to see this wonder of art; and so you will know this distant 
cousin of mine, as she sits there listening to the ravens that croak in 
her ears, and with her staff pokes among the rubbish and mud, that she 
may bring to light crowns and men's bones and antique weapons. She 
needs such curiosities to give her credit with men and to prove her gen- 
uineness and noble origin. I am not noble, and, indeed, not even authen- 
tic ; yet it would grieve me deeply, should you, dear reader, denounce 
me as false. I, too, would gladly relate to you the truth, and spare my- 
self no pains to do so ; but as I am nothing but a little vagrant, with- 
out any sssthetic education, or even the scantiest school training, how 
can I produce anything clever? You must overlook it in me, dear 
reader, if I am not historical, — if I make geographical, geological, 
chronological, and other blunders. I have learned nothing at all, so 
of course cannot give you any knowledge. How it was in the Ger- 
man fatherland immediately after the deluge, I have let the stones tell 
me, who have learned all about it by experience ; and since you were not 
there, dear reader, nor I either, nor indeed any human being was there on 



*The author probably refers to the Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, and to the theatre which he 
built in his capital. 
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the spot to note it all down, we may do well to take the testimony of the 
stones. 

I wander over the land and look about me, and if a flower or an old 
ruin, a tree or a rock, pleases me, I knock at it and call to it, — " Pray 
tell me all about yourself;" and then I sit me down and fall asleep; 
and the bright-colored pictures drop down to me just as I here lay 
them before you. If, before going to sleep, I have prayed to the dear 
God, perhaps now and then a few little grains of truth may fall into 
my gossamer web ; and how it would rejoice me, dear reader, should you 
now find them in " little Use " ! But nothing can I add, — can answer for 
nothing. I am a little, stupid thing, and therefore, please, dear reader, 
do not call me to account, or ask me any questions, for I have no answers 
for wise people. 

Be content with me just as I am. Much depends upon your good 
will ; so, if possible, love me a little bit. 

With all humility and respect. 

Your truly devoted 

STORY. 
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CHAPTEE I. 



the deluge, when all the streams of earth, 
flowing together, had risen above the hills and 
covered with their stormy waves even the 
highest mountain-peaks, there arose a great confusion 
among the waters; and when the Lord, at last pitying 
poor Earth, caused the clear light of heaven to break 
through the gray cloud-curtain, and commanded the 
waters to part from one another and to seek their way 
home into their valleys, then indeed no little brook or 
stream could have found its old bed again, had not 
troops of good angels descended to earth and carefully 
guided it into the right path. 

17 



18 PJRINCESS ILSE. 

As the long ranges of mountain-peaks rose out of the 
waves, angels came clown upon their summits and de- 
scended slowly into the valleys, driving the waters before 
them. And as they came down lower and lower, they 
ordered the courses of the streams and brooks, appointed 
to the sea its boundaries, and shut up the lakes fast in 
jagged rocky chains, or in girdles of woods and mead- 
ows. With broad wind-fans and whisks of sunbeams 
they bustled about upon the wet ground, brushed the 
mire from the grass, dried the thick foliage of the trees, 
and were everywhere so busy that the abundant vapor, 
which they raised, hung like mist-veils in the clefts of 
the mountains. 

The work had already continued many days, and was 
near its end, as a weary angel sat resting upon one of the 
loftiest peaks of the Alps. He had thence a wide survey 
east and west, north and south, and as he looked thought- 
fully down upon the green earth, which had risen so 
beautiful in its youthful freshness out of the great bath 
of cleansing, he thought, "How lovely is itl how radiant 
in its purity 1 But will it continue so pure? Will not the 
misery, and all the foulness of sin, from which it has been 
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THE ANGEL AND THE PHINCESS. 21 

cleansed with so much water, spring up again? Will not 
sin again press its black finger upon the blooming face of 
the purified earth?" The good angel's breast heaved with 
a sad, prophetic sigh, and he turned his blinded eyes 
away from the morning sun, which blood-red arose flam- 
ing in the horizon. He looked long in the direction 
wliither the German streams had moved down; he saw 
them gliding on in the distance, — the great rivers far in 
advance, the little ones following, and a whole host of 
rivulets and brooks merrily hastening behind them. It 
rejoiced him to see how kindly they were guided, how all 
confusion was at an end, and how no little brook, how- 
ever small and insignificant, but had its attendant angel, 
who ever guided it into the right path when loitering and 
undecided it turned aside, and who carefully guarded it, 
when quite too boldly and thoughtlessly it plunged over 
the rocky cliflF. He saw the merry Rhine restlessly hast- 
ening on, a perfect vine-wreath on his head, and thought 
he heard far in the distance the shout of joy, with which 
he greeted his beloved Moselle, as she, her locks also 
entwined with vine-tendrils, came blushing to meet him. 
On and on the waters flowed, — their rushing and 
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roaring died away in the distance, — when the lonely 
angel upon the Alpine peak suddenly found his ear 
arrested by another sound. It was a low, painful weep- 
ing near by; and, as he arose and stepped behind the 
cliff from whence the sound came, he found, enveloped 
in a white veil, a tiny fountain, lying on the ground and 
weeping bitterly. Compassionately he bent down to it, 
and as he raised it up and parted its veil, he saw it 
was little Use, for whom a green bed far down in the 
Harz valley stood ready. 

^^Poor child!" said the good angel. "Were you 
obliged to remain up here alone upon the rough 
mountains? Have the rest all gone, and has no one 
thought to take you with him?" 

"Indeed, I am not forgotten," replied Ilse, most 
snappishly, tossing her little head. "The old Weser 
waited long enough for me, and beckoned and called 
me to come with her; and the Ecker and Ocker 
would have laid hold of me, but I would not go with 
them, not at all, even though I should pine away here. 
Ought I to go down into the valley, and, like a com- 
mon brook in lowly service, flow through the plain. 
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just to give drink to the cattle and sheep, and to 
wash their phimp feet? — I, the Princess Use I Look 
at me, and see if I am not of the noblest race. The 
lightning is my father, and the clear air my mother; 
the diamond is my brother, and the dew-pearl in the 
little rose-beds is my beloved little sister. The waves 
of the deluge have lifted me up high; I .have been 
permitted to play around the snowy summits of the 
primitive mountains, and the first sunbeam, which 
pierced the clouds, embroidered my garments with 
spangles. I am a princess of the purest water, and 
really cannot go down into the valley. I chose rather 
to hide myself, and pretended to be asleep. So the old 
Weser, with the stupid brooks, who know no better 
than to run into her arms, has at last been compelled 
to move on." 



CHAPTEE U. 

e little Imp of |prib^ 




HE angel, sadly shaking his head at this long 
speech of the little princess, looked veiy 
earnestly and inquiringly into her pale, tiny 
face, and in the clear depths of her frank, blue child- 
eyes, which to-day darted fiery sparks of anger, he 
beheld dark specks stimng, and saw that a wicked 
guest was making his abode in the head of little Use. 
The little imp of pride had taken possession of the poor 
child, driving out all pious thoughts, and now maliciously 
peered at the good angel through her eyes. This 
haughty imp has, indeed, already turned the head of 
many a foolish child, even though it was not exactly a 
princess of the purest water; and the compassionate 
angel, who perceived the danger of the poor little foun- 
tain, wanted to save it at any price. 

24 
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111 his eyes, which looked so deeply into things, 
Princess Use was nothing but a naughty child; and so 
he did not address her as "your highness," and ^^your 
serene highness," but simply as ^^ dear . Use." ^^Dear 
rise," thus spake the angel, 'Mf from choice you have 
remained up here, and have deemed it quite beneath 
your dignity to go with the other streams into the 
plain, then you must certamly be quite contented, and 
I cannot conceive why you behave so, and thus weep 
and lament." 

^^ Ah 1 " replied the poor child, " when the waters 
were gone, dear angel, then the storm-wind came up 
here to sweep the mountains, and when he fourfd me, 
he raged fearfully, — he scolded and raved and raged 
and shook me as if he would plunge me from this cliff 
down into a deep, dark abyss, where no spark of day- 
light ever enters. I implored him, and wept and clung 
to the rocky peak; at last I succeeded in escaping from 
his strong grasp, and hid myself here in a cleft of the 
rock." 

^^But you will not always succeed so well," said the 
angel, ^^for the storm-wind keeps strict order up here. 
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and carries a good broom; you will soon see, dear Use, 
how foolish it was in you to remain on the mountain, 
and will gladly follow me if I will guide you to the 
good "Weser and her young companions/' 

^^By no means I" cried little Use. ^*I shall stay up 
here. I am the princess I'' 

^^Ilse," said the angel, with gentlest tones, ^^dear 
little Use, I love you, and you will love me, too, a little 
bit, and be a good child. Do you see yonder white 
morning-cloud sailing through the blue vault of 
heaven? I will hail it, and bid it lie to here, and then 
we will both mount on it, — you shall lie down upon 
its white pillow, and I will seat myself beside you, — 
and swiftly the cloud will bear us down into the quiet 
valleys, where the other brooks flow. There I will lay 
you in your little green bed and stay by you, and 
give you pleasant dreams and tell you tales." 

But Princess Use was incorrigibly obstinate; she 
cried out, even more spitefully and passionately, ^^No, 
no, I will not go down, I do not like to go down;" and 
as the angel approached her, and with gentle force 
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would take her in his arms, she struck at him, and 
splashed water in his face. 

The angel seated himself sorrowfully upon the ground, 
and the sjDiteful princess crept again into her rocky 
hiding-place, rejoicing that she had shown so much 
character, and had given to the angel, who came to her 
yet many times again and tried to persuade her to go 
with him, such cutting refusals. 

But as the good angel at last saw, that, notwith- 
standing all his love, his influence over little Use was 
gone, and that the imp of pride held captive her whole 
soul, he turned sighing from the lost child and sought 
his companions, who, down below, were busily bustling 
about. 

But Princess Use, now that she found herself again 
alone upon the Alpine peak, was bent upon enjoying 
her grandeur. Coming forth from her rocky nook, she 
seated herself upon an overhanging cliff, spread her 
transparent garment in broad folds about her, and 
waited to see if the other mountains would not bow 
down to her, and even the clouds come and kiss her 
raiment. Yet nothing of the sort took place, however 
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grand the mien her little highness took onj and finally, 
weary of so long a sitting, softly sighing, she said to 
herself, "I could have put up with a little bit of weari- 
ness; it is quite in accordance with one's rankj but such 
a horrible amount of it, even a princess need not endure." 
By this time it was quite evening; the sun had gone 
down, and already in the distance was heard again the 
roaring of the approaching storm-wind. Now the poor 
little fountain wept anew bitter tears of anguish; and 
however much it had gloried in its firmness, and rejoiced 
that it had not followed the angel, yet this sweet self- 
satisfaction could not overcome its dread of the storm- 
wind. 




OHAPTEE III. 
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grew darker and darker; heavy, stupefying 
vapors rose out of the abyss; dull thunder 
rolled m the distance, and little Use thought 
she should really perish from unspeakable anguish; she 
was indeed almost stifled in the hot, oppressive air, 
which suddenly blew upon her. All at once a pale 
ray of light glimmered through the thick darkness, and 
as the little fountain looked up terrified, there stood a 
tall, dark man before her, wrapped in a full red cloak, 
who bowed low, addressing her as ^^Most gracious 
princess." Such a greeting was stveet music in the 
ears of little Use, who, controlling her horror at the 

29 
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strange, dismal form, eagerly listened to the enticing 
words which fell from his lips. 

The gloomy man told her that he had been near 
her for a long time, had secretly listened to her con- 
versation with the angel, and rejoiced that she had 
treated him with such contempt. He could not con- 
ceive how one could have the heart to drag so much 
grace and sweetness, such a wonderfully lovely little 
princess, down to the dull earth and bury her in dark 
valleys. He spoke of the brilliant filture that awaited 
her if she would allow him to serve her; told her 
about his charming country-seat upon one of the lofti- 
est and most glorious mountains of Germany: thither 
would he carry her and surround her with a brilliant 
court, and with all the glory and splendor which 
became her proud rank; in joy and merriment she 
should there be enthroned and exalted above the great 
and little waters of earth. 

The heart of little Use beat high in joyful expecta- 
tion at all these beautiful promises. And as the man 
threw open his cloak and took from it a large golden 
vessel, whose artistically carved pedestal was set with 
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glittering precious stones, and, placing this cup before 
her, invited the gracious princess to seat herself in it, 
that he might carry her to his beautiful Brocken 
mountain, where numerous servants were mating ready 
a joyous feast for her, then indeed all thought and 
consideration was over with her little highness. In 
joyful haste, she sprang with both feet at once into 
the golden cup, splashing the water all about her, a 
few drops of which, falling upon the hand of the dark 
man, steamed up, hissing, whilst a burning pain 
throbbed through all the limbs of little Use. 

Frightened, the poor child grasped the rim of the 
cup, *as if she would quickly vault over it, and shyly 
looked up into the face of the man. But he only 
laughed at her, seized the cup with a strong hand, 
and bade the storm-wind rush on in front, so that the 
princess need not fear he would overtake them, and 
swift as an arrow they shot through the air. And the 
little fountain, because the pain was so soon over, be- 
came quiet, and patiently let herself be borne away. 
She dreamt not that she gave herself up to the devil, 
when she entered the glittering little ship which he 
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offered her. She was, to be sui*e, somewhat anxious, 
as they whirled through the thick darkness, and when 
the vessel rocked from the swift motion, the poor child, 
trembling, clung to its shining bottom, drew her gar- 
ments close about her, and took care that not a drop 
was again lost. She well knew what pain that gave. 

The night became clear and the moon slowly rose 
as at last they reached the Brocken. Wild rejoicings, 
shouts, and pipings greeted them as they approached, 
and a crowd of strange forms thronged about her. But 
the Lord of the Brocken commanded silence, placed the 
cup with Use upon a broad, flat stone, as upon a 
throne, and bade his merry vassals form a wide circle 
about her and do homage to the Water Princess. 

That was a blissful moment for Use, who at last 
felt herself in her true place. Proudly lifting herself 
from the golden vessel, she rose, a graceful column 
of spray, into the air, bowed to and greeted on all sides, 
and, half ashamed, dropped her little head as a loud 
^^Ahl" of admiration ran through the whole circle. 
Yet it was no time of humiliation for the Usen child, 
with the demon of pride in her head. Sweet, enchant- 
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ing music sounded, and the enraptured princess, 
splashing all about her, skipped up and down in the 
shining vessel, lifted and dropped her curly head, and 
let the clear pearl-drops trickle down again into the 
golden beaker. The good full moon, who does not 
look very closely into things, and shines upon all that 
comes before it, good or bad, could not help placing 
a crown of beautiful silver stars upon the head of 
the silly child, opening his large mouth ever so wide 
with inward satisfaction, as the sweet little one, all 
thanks, smilingly nodded to him. 

K'evertheless, not every eye at the court of the 
devil looked with rapture and admiration upon the 
dancing Use. There was many a vain young heart in 
the company, who regarded herself as the most beau- 
tiful and charming princess, and only with envy and 
suspicion saw another so honored. Two such prattling 
young witches stepped up to the golden vessel, insult- 
ing little Use and mocking her to her very face. 

*^She dances and turns round and round and thinks 
herself pretty," said one; ^^and yet is so thin and 
next to nothing that one could almost blow her away. 
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I should like to know how the pale beauty would 
carry herself if the storm-wind should dance with her 
and whirl her round as he does us.'' 

^^ Pitiful enough I" said another, contemptuously 
shrugging her shoulders. ^^And as for riding the 
broomstick, that she learns not in her life long." 

^^But you do not hear the beating of the kettle- 
drums and the striking of the cymbals over yonder? 
There we will dance a merry jig, and trample the 
ground, and turn up a deep slough in which the 
shining Use shall dwell. Then her glory will be at an 
end, and she must become our obedient servant, — the 
Princess Dish-water 1'' 

For little Ilse, who had heard the wicked speeches of 
the young witches, all joy in the dance was over. She 
sat quiet again in the vessel, saw all the wild forms 
move around to the other side of the mountain and get 
ready for the dance, and thought about the scornful 
words of the witches, what they really could mean. 
The taunting allusion to the storm-wind had already 
sadly vexed her ; but her greatest tt-ouble was about 
the "slough" and the "Princess Dish-water." Certainly 
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she, who ought to rule, could not possibly serve the 
witches! She thought, though, she would ask the Lord 
of the Brocten, who, just at that moment, was com- 
ing towards her. But before she had even thought what 
to say, he stood before her, and dipped his finger in 
the golden vessel, so that the poor child trembled for 
pain. But the devil only laughed and said : " The night 
is raw, most gracious princess ; already you are very 
cold, and must certainly freeze here in this shallow 
basin. I will have a warm hammock prepared for you 
yonder by the fire, and you may rest and warm your- 
self there. If you will but turn your radiant head the 
other way, you will see how busy my old chief cook is, 
poking the fire, and putting beautiful playthings into 
the bed for you, that you may not find the time hang 
heavy. Come, let me carry you over.'' 

As little Use looked over the other side, she saw a 
deep brazen caldron hanging over a brisk fire, which 
blazed up from the ground. But the old woman who 
stood by it looked so horrible and so awful, and the 
playthings which she threw into the kettle were so 
wonderful, that the poor child, who had already become 
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distrustful, would not allow herself to be carried over, 
but said she would rather, for a while, look at the 
dance over there; the cold suited her very well, and 
she would sit here in the golden basin, so high and 
convenient, like a balcony. At that distance the dust 
would not trouble her, and yet she could see every- 
thing and amuse herself very well. The devil gave 
her to understand he would not interrupt her pleasure, 
but would return in an hour for her, and forthwith he 
went over to the dancers. 




CHAPTEE IV. 

t WSiaab% a ^laa oi ^duQt fax (Erring Cj^ilirrjeit. 

|UT the pleasure of the princess Httle by Uttle 
vanished, as, sitting there alone, she looted 
now upon the wild, horrible group of dancers, 
then at the fire and the kettle, in which the old woman, 
as she now clearly saw, threw nauseous animals, spiders, 
and toads, serpents, lizards, and bats, which she caught 
as they buzzed and crawled about the fire, and hurled 
into the kettle. Little Use was overwhelmed with 
horror at the wicked company in which she found her- 
self; and as she remembered that she must go to the 
caldron yonder to warm herself, it became quite clear 
to her what the witches meant when they called her 
the ^^ Princess Dish-water." 

In bitter anguish she wrung her tiny hands, seized 
her veil and pressed it against her pale face to stifle the 
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cry which arose from her agonized heart. ^^ Oh," sighed 
she, with tears, ^^ would that I had followed the angel I 
He meant kindly with me." In despair she looked about 
her, and when she saw" that she was forsaken and left 
quite alone on this side of the mountain, and that on 
the other side all the devils and witches were dancing 
or swarming around the fire, suddenly the thought 
occurred to her that she might escape. ^^Away, away!" 
she whispered, "no matter where;" and quick as thought 
she sat upon the edge of the vessel, let her little feet 
and transparent garments hang over the sides, and, hold- 
ing fast with both hands, looked anxiously back to see 
if any one noticed her. 

But no one was thinking of the little princess; only 
tlie good full moon above smiled unchangeably upon 
her. Looking up with tearful eyes, in her childish, 
imploring way, she laid her little finger upon her 
mouth, so that he certainly could not find it in his heart 
to betray her, if one should ask him where little Use 
was. 

The poor child, seeing herself quite unnoticed, let go 
her hold and slid softly and gently down to the ground. 
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But the vessel was high, and the granite block upon 
which it stood, still higher, so that the little one, though 
very careful, yet splashed somewhat as she came down 
to the ground; and in great anxiety, lest one should 
hear her, she slipped quickly under a couple of large 
stones. Her starry crown she had modestly taken 
off and left lying in the basin. Her court-life had, 
indeed, brought her but little pleasure, and now it did 
not matter about being a princess, but only to get 
away quickly and unseen. 

. Trembling, the little fountain clung to the stones and 
begged them to protect her; and the old stones, who 
had never before felt such young life beating against 
their hard breasts, were wonderfully moved, and pressed 
so closely about the princess, that no eye, not even that 
of the moon, could spy her. Then they showed her a 
small hole in the ground, and making herself as small 
as possible, she slipped through it, and found in the soft 
cushion of earth, which clothed the stony skeleton of 
the mountain on that side, a long passage, which a 
field-mouse might have once dug. Little Use, groping 
on in the dark, perceived that the path gradually went 
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down the mountain. She had already stolen on a good 
way, when the passage widened and became uneven; 
it seemed to lead between detached pieces of rock; 
single stones became loose beneath her tread and rolled 
down into the abyss. On and on she glided m the 
thick darkness, pressing her way down through the 
stones, now and then feeling a sharp draught of air; 
at last, the path, gradually becoming steeper and more 
rugged, seemed suddenly to end, while over her head, 
through an opening in the stones, she had a glimpse of 
the clear heavens and of a few little stars, whose faint 
light revealed to her a confused mass of large and small 
stones, over which there seemed no longer any passage. 
At the same time sounded again the wild music; the 
screeching and piping of the dancing witches on the 
Brocken; and little Use, who had loitered a moment, 
not knowing which way ,to turn, now dashed on in 
breathless haste, m her distress at these sounds not 
caring in the least that she hit her head against the 
hard rock and tore her dress. ^^Away, away," she 
whispered, ^^far away, where the Brocken Prince and 
his wild troop cannot find me." 
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The fkihtly glimmering light of morning gave her 
great anxiety. ^ Night is still and does not betray me," 
she thought; ^^but prattling day, he will babble it out, 
whither I have fled." And stooping, she stole on, bent 
down under the stones, only now and then coming forth 
to get a breath of morning air. 

Between lofty, woody mountain ridges, a deep, dark 
ravine gradually descended into the valley, and thither 
little Use had blindly run. At the bottom of the ravine, 
numerous pieces of rock lay heaped together, interlaced 
with roots of fir-trees and overgrown with moss, looking 
very gloomy and venerable, and not at all disposed to 
make way for the little fountain, which so thoughtlessly 
and hastily came springing upon them. The dear God 
pitied poor little Use as in distress she dashed over the 
stones, and he allowed the woods to open their green 
doors and take her under their protection. The woods 
are a holy place of refuge for erring children, who, out 
in the world, have done or thought evil. ^STone of the 
little demons which take possession of young souls can 
enter with •them its peaceful shades. Most of all, the 
little imp of pride remains always outside. How, 
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indeed, could it encounter the stern dignify of the fir- 
tree, the king of the forest, who does not pride himself 
upon the strength and glory which God has given him, 
but keeps firmly his place, and, even while storms rage 
about him, lifts unchangeably his sublime head towards 
heaven; so truly is he a king by the grace of God. 

The Usen child did not indeed understand this, but 
thought the fir-roots made faces at her; so she skipped 
shyly past them and fled further and further into the 
woods. That the haughty imp had quietly left her, 
when, fleeing from the devil and the witches, she ran 
down the Brocken; that he had melted away and dis- 
appeared in the tears of anguish and repentance which 
she wept, — all this she understood just as little as in 
her frivolity she had been aware that Satan had entered 
into her; but she felt safer and more sheltered in the 
green shade of the woods, behind the golden railing, 
which the sunbeams, falling aslant, stretched over the 
grass. The further she found herself from the Brocken, 
the happier and more at home did she feel; the fir-trees, 
she thought, did not look down upon her so gloomily 
and rebukingly as they did up higher, and now earnest 
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and venerable oaks spread their powerful arms protect- 
ingly over her, and bright-colored, friendly bushes 
crowded in between the fir-trees, bowed graciously to 
her, and strove with outstretched arms first to catch 
the sunbeams, and then to throw them at each other, 
like golden arrows. Little Use, who, childlike, soon 
forgot her trouble, ran merrily splashing on through 
them; and if a sunbeam in this joyous sport fell nipon 
the ground, she caught it and held it triumphantly in 
the air, or fastened her veil with it, and afterwards, as 
she dashed on, playfully threw it upon the flowers and 
grasses, which stood by the wayside eagerly watching 
her progress. She was once more a happy, sportive 
child, and the green forest, too, had its joy in the little 
fugitive, to whom it had given shelter. 

But for the great and little stones, which, enveloped 
in their mossy covering, lay dreaming on the ground, 
there was no more quiet meditation, as little Use, danc- 
ing and bubbling, dashed over them; nevertheless, 
they, too, were good fi'iends with her. "When the 
largest and heaviest of them awkwardly placed them- 
selves in her way, and would not allow her to pass 
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along, she stroked their rough cheeks with her soft 
hands, and murmured sweet prayers in their ears. And 
if all that did no good, she grew angry, stamped. her 
little feet impatiently, dashing so passionately against 
them, that the old fellows had to give way; and no 
sooner was a little crevice opened before her, than she 
phmged into it with all her force, pushed the lazy 
stones aside, and shot wildly and impatiently past 
them. As the ravine became steeper and more rugged, 
it was charming to see how gracefully the little princess 
skipped from cliff to cliff. In her haste she put on a 
soft, white cap, and, though broken and scattered, it was 
in a moment replaced by another, as white as Alpine" 
snow and freshly curled. 

On many a sunny slope of the mountain, where the 
grass and moss grew very soft and luxuriant, and great 
trees stood far apart from one another, leaving places 
between them for their little ones, which, scattered in 
groups here and there, grew and learned to become 
trees, — there sat the children of the fir-trees, with their 
stiff, bunchy little coats spread around them on the 
grass, who thoughtfully moved their pointed heads to 
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and fro, and wondered that Use did not get weaiy of 
running and jumping. But the tiniest fountains, which 
had scarcely learned to run, were not, indeed, so full 
of wisdom as the fir-children. As they heard the sweet 
music of the little brook bubbling along, trickling from 
the crevices of the rocky wall, they came secretly creep- 
ing through the moss ever nearer and nearer to Use. 
She, too, had heard their low rippling, saw them coming, 
and beckoned to them to hasten. 

And when the fountains, seeing the princess far be- 
low them skipping over the stones, anxiously stopped, 
not daring to spring down to her, and yet unable to 
find any other path, then Use with musical voice al- 
lured them on and encouraged them. She moved 
the firm, stony footstool, all cushioned with thick, soft 
moss, into a right position, so that they could skip 
down to her. And the fountains took courage, and, 
making much of the climbers, leaped quite boldly from 
one green bank to another. As they somewhat awk- 
wardly plumped into her lap, little Use took them by 
the hand, saying, ^^Come, now, you shall run with me. 
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See how I do it, and jump with me when I jump. 
I will hold you fast, so that you will not fall.'' 

The fountains did as she bade them, skipped on 
unharmed hand in hand with Use over the large 
stones, not at all fearful, — and learned so well to run 
and jump, that soon they could not be distinguished 
from her, especially as they put on their white caps. 




OHAPTEE V. 

Wixdtx in % Jlsjen ^nlksi. 

[he devil on the Brocken was tenibly en- 
raged at the flight of the gracious prin- 
cess. He knew well enough that such a 
pure little fountain was really no spoil for him, and 
that the demon of pride, the surest instrument by 
which he takes captive young souls, had already de- 
parted from her; how should he contrive to catch the 
merry sprite again? He thought of the storm-wind 
which the princess so much feared, and, calling to the 
north vrind, bade it roar down in the valley, where the 
nimble child was. That, thought he, will compel her 
to return and drive her back again to the Brocken. 

The north wind, obedient to the commands of the 
devil, did his very best, roaring and howling, cracking 
and shaking the trees, until they trembled even to their 
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very roots, while he hurled their broken branches right 
at the feet of the princess. A young fir-tree, which 
had not yet gained firm footing in the rocky wall, he 
threw directly across her path, and, seizing her flowing 
veil, would have dragged her away with him. But 
Use tore herself from his grasp, not caring how much 
of her veil was left in the hands of the north wind. 
She no longer thought of herself, or cared for her- 
self, but only bore on her heart the troubles of her 
dear trees, and would so gladly have helped them fight 
against the storm, had she been able. Bitterly com- 
plaining, she bent down to the fallen fir-tree, threw 
herself over it, bathed it with her tears, and compas- 
sionately washed its wounds. The little green bushes 
and oak twigs, which the north wind threw into her 
lap, she tenderly rocked in her soft arms, kissed their 
withered leaves, and bore them on with her a little 
way, until she had bedded them in the soft, swelling 
moss upon the bank. 

The devil still remained on the Brocken, angrily 
gnashing his teeth, as he saw how the north wind 
strove in vain and could do nothing with little Use. 
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'^Let me then send winter forth," he murmured to him- 
self. ^^He shall gag her and bind her in chains. 
Gray, dreary winter, with its hunger and cold, with 
its long, gloomy nights, in which temptation increases 
and sin steals on its secret way, — he has already gained 
for me many a poor soul, and will, indeed, quite get 
the better of the slender Water Princess. You north 
wind down below, bestir yourself, and do not give 
up; shake the leaves from the trees and prepare the 
way for winter. You know he never comes until he 
can rustle with heavy steps through the dry foliage.'' 

The north wind, like an obedient servant, roared 
wild and wintry through the valley. The bushes stood 
trembling, wrapped in their frosty coats, and, frightened, 
dropped their withered leaves; the oaks got red tops 
from the cold, and at last, stripped of all their foliage, 
with naked branches sadly anticipated the coming 
winter. The fir-tree alone remained quiet and bore 
unchanged his dark-green royal mantle. Little Use at 
his feet could not conceive what it all meant, and 
petulantly scolded the trees. 

^^Alas, you mad trees, what are you thinking of? 
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Why do you throw all your dry leaves in my face? 
Do you no longer love Lse, and would you scratch out 
her eyes with brown acorns and beech-nuts?" Quite 
angrUy the little one sprang o% shaking the dry 
leaves from her curls and from the shining folds of 
her dress. 

Winter meanwhile had arrived at the Brocken, and 
was clothed with his heaviest garment of mist. Then, 
striding slowly over the hills, he rolled heavily down 
into the valley. At first he did not seem so bad, 
only made soft approaches, and tried to win favor 
by covering the trees and shrubs with a glittering 
coat of white frost, so that the princess, all blinded 
with the splendor, knew not where to look. After 
that came the snow flakes giddily whirling through 
the air, and Use at first thought they were the 
clouds themselves, who wanted to visit her in the 
sralley and renew with her the old acquaintance of the 
Alpine heights. 

But as winter laid his cold white covering, ever 
thicker and heavier, over the whole ravine, as every- 
thing was buried beneath it, — stones, the roots of 
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trees, mosses, and shrubs, and even the tender grass 
shoots, then, indeed, poor Use was really sad at heart, 
as . she thought her turn would soon come. She grieved 
much already for her dear verdure, which she could no 
longer see; and as she busily worked to wash away 
the snow from all the stones within her reach and to 
uncover the soft mosses, she felt with horror sharp, 
icy points piercing her tender limbs. And, looking 
about her, she saw how winter was fastening hard, 
sparkling fetters upon the stones and roots that he 
touched in passing, and how these would hold and 
* bind her with crystal thorns, ever shooting out farther 
and farther, and by and by quite imprison her soft, ten- 
der limbs. 

And now grim wmter seized with his icy claws the 
soft breast of the poor child ; cold shivers ran over 
her, and trembling, she embraced the knotty roots of 
the fir-tree, and imploringly looked up to the tall 
king of the forest for help. He, too, was arrayed in 
the white garment of winter; but, from beneath the 
snow, a deep, perpetual green streamed forth from his 
branches, and the soft, spring-like verdure brought 
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warmth and comfort to her heart, and mfused mto her 
new life and strength. 

^^O fir-tree!'' cried little Use, '*how do yon succeed 
in defying winter, and keeping so green and fresh in 
his icy arms? Can I not learn this, too?" 

^^ Because I am grounded upon a rock and raise my 
head to heaven,'' said the fij-tree: ^Hhe Lord gives me 
power to keep green through all ages; and you, dear 
child, also have your springs in the rock, and your 
clear waves reflect the light of heaven, pure and unob- 
scured, as it streams down upon you; if you have the 
true life in you, the inward impulse, which the Lord 
gives, you, too, will have power to conquer winter. 
Therefore, trust in God and bestir yourself, and never 
be weary." 

^^You dear fir-tree," said little Use, ^^I will become 
strong and good as you are; winter shall do me, too, no 
harm." And with a violent eflEbrt she tore herself from 
his icy arms, struck off his rough hands, which would 
hold fast her garment between the stones, and dashed 
wildly down into the valley, snapping to pieces, with a 
crash, all the crystal fetters and thorns which bound 
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her fast. With such a nunble sprite, old winter could 
not keep pace, and sat growling in the snow, obliged 
to confess his powerlessness and the impossibility of 
catching the lively child. 

The next day, as the princess in her victorious joy 
hurried along, restlessly driving before her the pieces 
of ice which she had broken from the rocks, the mosses 
along the way called out to her, ^^ O Use, dear Use, stay 
with us; the snow presses so heavily upon our soft 
heads that we cannot stand erect upon our weak stalks; 
help us, dear Use, winter hurts us so.'' The princess 
compassionately bent down to them, cautiously lifted a 
little cornel* of the thick, snowy covering, put her 
sweet face under it, and whispered to the mosses the 
wisdom she had learned from the fir-tree. 

^^ Because you rest upon a rock, little mosses, and 
the dear God ke6ps you green beneath the cold snow, 
remember that you bear within you a divine life, and so 
try to be strong, to stand erect, and to grow beneath 
your snowy covering; the dear God will certainly help 
you if you call upon him." 

The mosses at once began to move, and after a while 
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grew quite warm with their work, and cried, joyfully, 
^^ Use, Use, we succeed I already we stand erect, and 
really grow; the snow melts when we lay hold of it 
with green hands." 




CHAPTEE VI. 

fO little Use taught her comrades, the mosses 
and the grasses, to exercise and use their 
strength, and to bid defiance to winter. 
She fed them with her fresh living water, and encour- 
aged them to grow and to give to spring its first 
greeting, when at last he came into the valley and 
stripped the snowy covering from the earth, and 
frightened winter back to the Brocken, where also the 
warm sun would not suffer him long to remain. The 
fir-tree had also thrown off his white coat, and for the 
spring festival stuck bright green candles in the tips 
of his branches; the oaks and bushes put on their green 
garments again, and little Use lived joyful, blessed days 
in the peaceful, glorious valley for many, many hundred 
years. 
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Winter indeed returned each year, tried the same 
cruel game with the flowers and trees, and set for the 
happy child his glittering traps. But the spry, ener- 
getic little princess did not allow herself to be caught: 
nimble and smooth as a lizard, she always slipped out 
of his rough, icy hands. The trees became green again 
every year, and were never more beautiful or fresher 
than in spring; and, as if the hard struggle with winter 
had strengthened and renewed her, Use also was most 
radiant in her beauty when the snow melted on the 
mountains, and, roaring and foaming in splendid wanton- 
ness, she shot through the woods. Snow is the sweet 
milk of life for mountain springs, — the more thirstily 
they drink of it, the more gloriously they thrive. 

The green forest was proud of its lovely foster- 
child, and, because she no longer thought about herself, 
but only of her dear trees and plants, how she could 
do them a favor, and had so entirely forgotten that 
she was a princess, all the others, the trees and 
flowers, the slim grasses and mosses, were mindful of 
her, and valued her highly, and did homage to her in 
their quiet, heartfelt way. 
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Wherever Princess Use pursued her way through 
the valley, the flowers and shrubs crowded to her 
feet, kissed the hem of her garments and her waving 
veil, while the slender grass-shoots stood whispering 
by the wayside and greetingly waved their gay feathei;^ 
hats. The meditative blue-bells, the loveliest among 
the flower-children of the woods, loved little Use most 
of all, and wished to be quite near her; creeping 
close to her side, they courtesied gracefully, and, like 
pious thoughts, earnestly gazed at her with their grave 
eyes. They even stepped upon the smooth wet stones 
which Use held in her embrace, who, tenderly kissing 
them, spread for them a soft moss carpet, in which 
their little fibre feet could gain firm footing upon the 
slippery ground. Thus the blue-bells, as though on 
an enchanted island, in peaceful companionship with 
the grasses and ferns, lived a blessed elfin life, the 
whole summer long, upon the wet stones, which the 
princess held in her arms. 

Wherever there was the least place, the ferns also 
climbed upon the moist rocks, and with their splendid 
green leaves fanned the pretty child, vexing themselves 
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with the sunbeams, quite unwilling that they should 
kiss their dear Use. But the sunbeams also loved the 
child, and came, as often as the gray clouds would 
allow, down into the woods and played with her under 
the trees. The gray clouds had of old been appointed 
guardians of the sunbeams, and because they were so 
thick and heavy, would scarcely have left their places 
had not the storm-wind sometimes swept in among 
them with his broom, and sent them flying in all direc- 
tions. They could not really endure the constant glit- 
tering of their shining, fleet-footed proteges, who down 
in the green grass merrily danced with Use, and often 
for many days they sat like a wall upon the moun- 
tains, not allowing the least little sunbeam to penetrate 
them, though it made itself ever so thin.. Then they 
poured rain down into the valley, and with deep satis- 
faction beheld the princess sadly and alone moving on 
her way. Such ill-humored conduct made the sunbeams 
impatient and quite wild. Behind the backs of these 
cross old dames, in great displeasure, they crowded 
pell-mell, and laughed and scoffed at them until, at last, 
roused by their cutting speeches, they moved from their 
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chosjen places and quietly dispersed. Then the way 
was again open, and the sunbeams skipped down into 
the woods, danced in the raindrops, which still hung 
upon the trees, and the whole day long flitted about 
with Ese in the grass. 

At one time, a white blossom of the strawberry, whose 
numerous family is spread over the valley of the Hartz, 
secretly crept in among them and stood gazing at her 
round, tiny face in the shining dress of the princess. 
But Ese, who had seen her, shook her little finger 
threateningly at her, and cried out, ^^ Ah, you strawberry 
blossom! you are vain of the golden tuft upon your 
brow, and love to admire yourself reflected in me." 

The frightened flower dropped her white petals and 
quickly disappeared beneath the foliage. But the sun- 
beams, laughing, sprang after her, peeping behind the 
broad leaves, and the poor flower felt sadly ashamed 
that she had thus ])een caught. No sooner did a sun- 
beam look at her than she blushed deeper and deeper, 
until, dyed with crimson, she sank abashed to the 
ground. Even to this day she is painfully conscious 
that her vanity then became quite notorious, and so 
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always blushes in the presence of the sunbeams and 
droops her lovely little head. 

The good full moon, the old friend of little Use, often 
came to visit her. She did not shun the difficult way 
over the mountains; but standing just over the Ilsen- 
stein, the most beautiful cUff in the whole mountain 
range, which was named for the princess, looked gra- 
ciously down upon her favorite, as, under the shadow of 
the mountains, she saw her rippling on and playing a 
lovely game with the silver stars which she threw down 
to her. 




CHAPTER YII. 




^ht ni Wiaxh. 

[en, too, there had been for some time in the 
valley, and at first Use had treated them 
very coldly, and the fir-tree had needed to 
do much in the way of fault-finding and training, 
before he could induce the child to be friendly with 
them, and accustom herself to their intercourse. The 
first men who came into the woods were some colliers, 
who cut down trees and built huts there, and set up 
and lighted their kilns. Poor Use shed many bitter 
tears over her dear trees, which, felled by the sharp axe, 
lay dying on the ground; it cut her to the very heart 
to hear the grasses and flowers weeping and lamenting 
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as they lay broken and crushed beneath the tread of 
the men, who were opening a path through the forest. 
The fire blazing in the kiln, and the smoke which 
ascended from it, reminded her of the fearful night 
upon the Brocken, and filled her with real horror. 

But the fir-tree bade her remember that man is lord 
of creation, made in the image of God, and that every 
creature is destined to serv^e him. He told her every 
tree must live its allotted time, and then fall by the hand 
of man, or by the lightning of heaven, else it must be 
consumed by fire, or by the rot, which inwardly de- 
stroys it. He begged the princess not to be afraid of 
fire J it was a sacred power which wrought much good 
in the earth when wisely used. She would one day 
understand that, and extend to it a friendly hand, and 
work cheerfully in company with it. 

Princess Use certainly did not anticipate with joy the 
time when she should come nearer to fire and should 
work with it; but she had great respect for the sagacity 
of the fir-tree, and gave to his words the fullest con- 
fidence. 

After a long time, many persons came together into 
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the valley with axes and spades, and brought with 
them cattle and goats, which they pastured on the green 
slopes of the mountains. Moving forward over the land 
below the Esenstein, where the valley widens, they 
gradually came upon little Ese, felling many trees in 
her neighborhood and cutting them into boards and 
beams. By her side they dug a great room for the 
princess, protecting its walls with stones and sods, while, 
on the opposite side, towards the valley, they built a large 
flood-gate, which was well secured with wood. Of 
the boards and beams meanwhile they had built houses, in 
which they lived with their wives and children; and 
now, as all was ready, they came to the princess, and 
begged her to step down into her parlor and make 
herself at home there. But Use declined, and would 
have skipped by it, as she did by everything which 
seemed to her strange and uncommon; but the men 
blocked up her way with stones and earth, and by her 
side tore away a large piece of rock which protected 
her path. Running so swiftly, she could not stop, but 
plunged through the gap in full force into the hall, 
which they called a pond, and, spreading herself over 
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its flat surface, angrily dashed her foaming waves 
against its walls. 

Some time elapsed before the princess became quiet 
in her strange prison; but after a while she stood quite 
still, collected her thoughts, and inquiringly looked up 
to the fir-tree, which, unharmed, remained standing near 
the front of the new house. 

The fir-tree, smiling, said sadly, *^ Now comes culture, 
little Use; there will be much less freedom and quiet 
now in our beautiful woods." 

** Culture!" sighed little Use. *'0h, alas, alas I it is 
certainly from the devil. He who strikes down so many 
of God's dear trees, and strips off their bark and cuts 
them in pieces — indeed he cannot have anything good 
in mind." 

^^Poor child!" smilingly replied the fir-tree; *'but 
then what will you say when you come to know the gi'and- 
daughter of culture, — industry, — who is a treasure-dig- 
ger, and searches the ground for gold, never sparing the 
last trees, if they stand in her way. She exterminates the 
woods and builds sugar manufactories and great stone 
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houses, with tiresome towering chimneys. "Where she 
enters, poetry is at an end." 

Little Use, folding her hands, looked so very much 
distressed that the fir-tree said again: ^^ Don't be con- 
cerned, child. Industry may not come near us for a 
long, long time yet. She does not trust herself in 
mountains willingly; the plains suit her better, and we 
will beg the dear God to guard our quiet valley from 
her approach. But culture is a true servant of the 
Lord, scattering in her path happiness, good manners, 
and God's "Word, which morning and evening is 
somided forth in the valley. The emperor has pre- 
sented the castle below, at the entrance of the valley, 
to a venerable bishop, and he has let pious monks 
come and turn it into a cloister, and in their service 
the men have come and built here." 

Little Ese imderstood all this, and soon gained more 
confidence in men. She pressed against the dam, and 
peeped, dripping through the board gate, down upon 
the house lying below. Just beneath her she saw a 
newly-built giant mill-wheel, and the miller's curly- 
haired boy stood upon the bridge and joyously called 
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out to Use: "Yes, peep down now, Princess Use; the 
gates will soon be open, and then begins the dance, and 
you shall swing merrily round the wheel." 

"Shall I be broken on the wheel?" thought the poor 
child with a beating heart, looking down upon it. It 
began in all its spokes to squeak and rattle, whispering 
to her: "Do you not know us, little Use? We are 
certainly the wood of your dear trees; do you no longer 
recognize us? You need not fear that we shall do you 
harm." 

And when the miller stepped forth, prepared to open 
the flood-gate, and merrily shouted, "Now come down, 
pretty Use ; you have rested long enough in the pond; 
come and bestir yourself, and help us work," — then 
the princess acted not at all coyly, but running swiftly 
round the wheel, gathered her garments about her and 
stepped with soft feet, nimbly and cautiously, first upon 
one spoke and then upon another, and, as it began to 
move beneath her light tread, she skipped boldly on 
from step to step, her veil waving in the wind. At 
last, putting on her white cap, she shot rushing and 
roaring along the mill-race, the wheel whirling round 
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and the clapper keeping time with it, while bright sil- 
ver pearls, which the princess had lost out of her 
curls, dropped from all the spokes. 

Little Use had now become a laborer in the service 
of man, — a fountain of life and prosperity for the valley 
and its inhabitants. "With the men, she worked in the 
mills and in the stamping and iron works, where she 
made the much-dreaded acquaintance of firej and soon 
it was apparent that the aversion was mutual, fire 
being ajs shy of her as she of him. Thus they came 
no nearer each other than was necessary to further the 
work, and soon separated again, each esteeming the 
other most at a distance. 

Princess Use, in shining buckets, entered the dwell- 
ings and helped the wives and daughters with their 
household work in the kitchen and at the scouring 
tub. She washed and bathed the children, sprinkled 
the flowers and vegetables in the garden, and was 
ashamed of no humble service. Indeed, she needed not 
to be ashamed, for she lost none of her inborn dignity 
by this lowly work of charity among the children of 
men. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

[iH^ himdi'ed years had already passed away 
since little Ese first set her foot upon the 
mill-wheel. As the teachings of Luther 
spread through the valley, the monks left the old ab- 
bey on the mountain J and a noble race of counts took 
possession of it, and for a long, long time flourished 
and ruled there, and Use served them and their sub- 
jects as she had served the monks and their tenants. 
Yet, as the castle was falling into ruins. Count Stol- 
berg chose another more 6eciu*e dwelling, and care was 
taken that the princess and her loved valley should 
suffer no harm from this exchange. More and more 
men were allowed to build in her neighborhood, and 
to work in company with her, and to bring to light 
the noble marrow of the mountain, the powerful iron, 
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and to turn it to steel, and give it the form which 
fits it for the designs of human industry. 

There one might have seen little Use busy from 
morning to night, without weariness or dissatisfaction 
with her work. But whoever met her in the valley, 
as, radiant in her glittering purity, she stepped forth 
from the woods, at once must have recognized her as a 
princess of the purest water, the daughter of light, 
and have done homage to her in the depths of his soul. 
Yet, the good child had not become a saint; and when 
the dear God now and then caused a thunder-storm 
to break over her head, which stirred her waters to 
their lowest depths, bringing to light all her great and 
little hidden sins, from which no denizen of earth 
is free, even though he were of noblest lineage, she 
was deeply grieved because her waves were so muddy 
and impure. But she let the tempest promote in her, 
as the storms of life should in all, self-knowledge and 
purification; and when delivered and cleansed from all 
her impurity, then, indeed, she moved on most glori- 
ously and powerfully, reflecting with renewed freshness 
and clearness the light of heaven she had received. 
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But little Use had yet a deep sorrow to endure, 
when, in consequence of the ever-progressing culture in 
modern times, a broad chaussee came creeping up the 
valley upon numerous cart-wheels, and, with spades 
and pickaxes, dug up the green, woody soil, and again 
felled a multitude of splendid trees, and with sharp 
weapons fought its way, which could only be gained 
by force. 

^^ That I will not endure ! that I will not consent 
to!" cried Use, highly indignant. ^^ Shall this tedious 
creature with the French name year in and year out 
creep along by me her comfortable snail's pace, and 
even play the governess, lord it over me, and cry out 
to me fretfully, ^Gently, Use I come not too near the 
flowers! You must not spring so, Ese ! look at me I 
see how properly I move along ! The honest wood- 
path is quite another companion, as, curving round the 
rocky corner, he beckons so persuasively to me from 
beneath the shade of the green oaks.'" 

And in wild anger the little princess foamed and 
dashed against the rocky sides of the chaussee, and 
tried to shake them and bring the hated French gov- 
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emess to the ground. ^^ Use, Use I " warned the fir- 
tree from the rocky wall above, ^^what mad, boyish 
tricks are these I Do you then not understand that 
we must bear whatever conduces to the good and profit 
of man? If we trees can put up with the chaussee, 
surely yoii can endure it. "We certainly do not rejoice 
to see the dingy slattern trailing up the valley. Shame 
upon you, Esel See how the witches over on the 
mountain side laugh at youf 

The devil's pack on the Brocken had indeed ceased 
their tricks since good Christian men settled up there; 
and the scattered witches and devils now roved through 
the land, clothed in various garbs, assuming the love- 
liest and most enticing forms, in order to deceive poor 
souls and win them over to their dark kingdom. But 
a troop of young witches, who ever bore a grudge 
against Ese because she had eclipsed them all on the 
Brocken with her grandeur and charms, came every 
summer down into the valley to watch her, and at 
least to lessen her joy, if they could not really play 
her any tricks. 

In the dress of splendid red thimble-flowers, the 
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itches gathered in coquettish groups upon the open 
ilopes of the mountains in the bright sunshine, and 
beckoned to the ferns and called to the good blue-bells 
in order to explain to them that blue-bells and thimble- 
flowers were near relations. But the blue-bells saw 
the deadly drops of poison in the bottom of the shin- 
ing flower-cups, and, gently shaking their heads, went 
down to Use, and begged the ferns to stand before 
them and spread out their fans so that they need no 
longer see the trickish mob. The princess looked np 
shyly and murmured still prayers as she passed by. 
The faithful blue-bells and ferns were loved and 
caressed by her, and when she found that the wet 
stones in her path looked up to the witch-flowers with 
quite too bright faces, she threw unnoticed, over them 
her silver veil and blinded them with glittering rays 
of light, which she caught and playfully sprinkled in 
their faces. 

But with the chaussee. Princess Use, though she 
could not hinder its progress through the valley, yet 
had as little as possible to do. In by-ways, through 
the densest woods, she sought by serpentine windings 
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to get out of its sight; and when in mad haste she 
dashed over the cliffs, thinking to have quite escaped 
her dusty attendant, suddenly she came upon it, and 
was obliged to conceal her spite, and to bend beneath 
the yoke, in order to come out again into the open air 
on the other side. 

But the anger of little Use does not long continue; 
lower down in the valley she moves on again more 
quietly near the road, humbly kissing the llsenstein, 
upon whose summit the holy cross is erected; for Prin- 
cess Use is not yet dead, she still lives, and every day 
goes into the mill and the iron works of the valley 
to her accustomed work. On Sundays, when the mills 
are closed and the industrious dwellers of the Usen 
valley, arrayed in their holiday garments, go up the 
castle-hill to the little church above to pray and to 
hear God's "Word, which is preached there so experi- 
mentally and clearly, and with so much power and 
purity, then the silvery tones of little Use, as she 
softly ripples on, mingle with the music of the bells 
and of the organ, which from the old castle walls floats 
down over the valley. 




OHAPTEK IX. 

IPimir on % ^0ss ^nnk 

OR many hundred years, streaming through 
the valley, a source of blessmg, little Use has 
as yet lost none of her original freshness and loveli- 
ness. She has indeed drunk from the inexhaustible 
fountain of perpetual youth, which flows on in busy, 
useful toil, in the purity and clearness which reflect, 
unobscured by any stain, the light of heaven, in the 
strength which reposes upon the roct, — the rock 
planted in God, — and is attainable by every thirsty one, 
who seeks for it in the right place. Thus Princess 
Use shows to the world what a foolish, erring child 
may become, when once the demon of pride is cast 
out of her; and to the men, who, thirsting for summer, 
come into the Esen valley from the deary wastes and 
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lonely heights of daily life, she .brings back again the 
old, familiar feelings of childhood; makes them once 
more harmless, trusting children as long as they tany 
in her woody shades, where the grass is greener and 
more fragrant, the air fresher and more full of life, 
than anywhere else in the world. 

Little Use has unlearned the fear of the devil and 
the witches, as, hidden beneath the shade of the Usen- 
stein, she glides on. She ventures even to play the 
Princess Dish-water, and when the summer guests of 
the valley make coffee on the moss bank below the 
Ilsenstein, she boldly leaps up into the unsteady coffee- 
pot, gives the coffee-dame all the honor, claims no 
praise or merit for herself, and only demands as her 
sole reward that the men, to whom is granted the high 
enjoyment of drinking coffee prepared with Usen water, 
should found an endowment of sweet rusk for the 
field-mouse. The field-mouse dwells in the stony 
crevice of the moss bank, and descends in a direct 
line from that field-mouse which dug the path through 
which the princess in olden time fled into the valley. 
To be sure, the honor is not granted to every coffee- 
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company to see the pointed head and clear eyes of the 
beautiful little creature as it emerges from the mossy 
cushion; for the field-mouse is exclusive in intercourse 
and shy like its race. But whoever does see it, is 
bound, under penalty of Use's anger, to feed it with 
sweet rust, or with just what men fancy with their 
coffee, and what mice, too, love best to nibble at in rocky 
crevices. 

Such a contract was concluded one beautiful August 
day in the year of our Lord 1851, and lies signed 
and sealed beneath the Usenstein, and is among the 
Harz recollections of the coffee-company, which on 
that day fed the field-mouse. 

The Story has nothing further to relate; it has 
nestled deep in the green, rocky valley, and feels no 
desire to follow Use further through the plain, where 
she meets the Ocker and Ecker, and later the AUer, 
who bear her on still to the old "Weser. The old 
Weser now carries down into the open sea the Aller 
and Ocker, the Ecker and Use, and all the great and 
little streams which flow into her. 
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One thing, indeed, the Story would like to know, — 
how such a poor Usen drop may feel when she comes 
to herself out in the great' ocean. 




